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process of slow evolution. His doctrine differs greatly from tra- 
ditional spiritualism. 

As will be readily understood, we cannot here follow M. Fouillee 
into the theoretical details in which he develops his philosophy. 
We will only add that he studies in turn sensation, pleasure and 
pain, desire, the emotions proper, memory and a perception, the 
different operations of the intellect, attention, judgment, general- 
ization, reasoning, imagination, the principal ideas of the external 
world, the idea of space, the idea of self, the idea of time, the prin- 
ciple of identity, the principle of sufficient reason, and, finally, the 
will, with its character of apparent freedom. 

The last and not the least interesting chapter of the book is 
devoted to the obscure problem of hypnotism, suggestion, and 
double personality. 

Extraordinarily rich in facts and ideas, "La Psychologie des 
idees-forces" merits, independently of its high metaphysical char- 
acter, the serious attention of the philosophers of the day. 

E. Boirac. 
Paris. 

Suicide and Insanity. A Physiological and Sociological Study. 

By S. A. K. Strahan. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 

1893. 

The preliminary chapter of this volume is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the ideas entertained among the Greeks, Romans, Jews; 
and oriental peoples with respect to self-destruction, and the writer 
arrives at the conclusion that suicide was provoked in early times 
by religious fanaticism, the fear of slavery, the ill-treatment of con- 
querors, and the desire to escape physical suffering. In modern 
times, Dr. Strahan considers that the conditions which produce 
suicide are chiefly of a pathological character, and he believes that 
the development of civilization is augmenting the pathological con- 
ditions which generate the suicidal tendency. As civilization be- 
comes more complex, life becomes more artificial ; artificial modes 
of life tend to deteriorate the physical and mental qualities of the 
individual, and in this manner prepare the way for ideas of self- 
destruction. In England, suicide has increased more than seventy- 
five per cent, within the last twenty-five years, and in the United 
States it has increased more than thirty-five per cent, since i860. 
According to these statistics, suicide is increasing much faster than 
the growth of population in England, but not so fast as the growth 
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of population in America. Assuming these figures with respect to 
the United States to be correct, it would be interesting to know 
why the ratio of suicide is rising so much faster in England than 
across the Atlantic. Dr. Strahan is of opinion that suicide is prin- 
cipally produced by hereditary transmission. At the same time he 
admits that it is impossible to bring forward statistics of a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive character to establish the validity of this 
opinion. In our view, it is hazardous to seek an explanation of 
the increase of suicide in the facts of heredity alone. Inherited 
biological predisposition is no doubt an important factor in the 
production of the suicidal act, but in every case this predisposition 
is called into activity by social or cosmical circumstances or by a 
combination of both. In fact, in a very great number of cases of 
suicide it is impossible to say whether the predominating cause is 
social or biological. The interaction of social and biological con- 
ditions in determining the course of human conduct is so intimate 
and far-reaching that it is impossible to disentangle them. It is 
much safer to say that suicide is a compound product of cosmic, 
social, and biological conditions than to seek its origin in heredity 
alone. Again, we cannot quite follow Dr. Strahan when he informs 
us that the rate of suicide rises and falls with the price of bread. 
In England, during the last few years, the price of bread has been 
steadily falling, but the ratio of suicide has been just as steadily 
rising. The truth which Dr. Strahan wishes to express is that the 
ratio of suicide is, to a certain extent, regulated by the growth and 
decay of economic prosperity, but the economic condition of a 
community is exhibited much better by the total volume of exports 
and imports than by the price of bread. Dr. Strahan very truly 
points out that insanity is much higher in the prison population 
than in the general community, but it is a little misleading to say 
that the criminal is about forty times more liable to insanity than 
the ordinary citizen. It is to be remembered that the criminal 
population in prisons is almost entirely composed of persons over 
fifteen years of age, and, before a fairly exact comparison can be 
made between the prison and the general population, all juveniles 
under fifteen must be excluded from the general population. But 
no doubt Dr. Strahan has already noted these and a few other in- 
advertences and will correct them in a new edition. His book is 
a timely contribution to the study of social pathology. It contains 
much excellent material. It is written in the " hope that people 
may be induced to use intelligently, in the propagation of the human 
Vol. V. — No. 1 9 
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race, some of the knowledge, care, and forethought so successfully 
exercised in the breeding of the lower animals." It is a book 
eminently calculated to do something towards fulfilling this expec- 
tation, and if it succeeds in the smallest degree, Dr. Strahan will 
be entitled to the gratitude of his fellow-creatures. 

W. D. Morrison. 
London. 

Stoics and Saints. Lectures on some of the later Heathen Mor- 
alists, and on some Aspects of the Life of the Mediaeval Church. 
By the late James Baldwin Brown, B.A., Minister of Brixton 
Independent Church. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons, 
1893. PP- v "i-> 2 °6- 

This is an altogether delightful, and, in one aspect, even a re- 
markable, work. It belongs to the series of books, so notable in 
the history of English speculation, which are not the production 
of trained specialists, but of reflective men drawn by natural taste 
to investigate a department or period of philosophy. Such works 
have nearly all been characterized by a naive freshness, an absence 
of pedantry, and a measure of insight that go far to win upon the 
reader. And this one has a notability of its own in that it reminds 
the larger public that the English nonconformist minister is no 
longer necessarily limited by educational disabilities, that he is no 
more a slave to dogmatic presuppositions which warp judgment and 
render critical appreciation an impossibility (cf., e.g., p. 271). 

The book consists of ten lectures, four being devoted to " Stoics' ' 
and six to " Saints." On the whole, the latter are the more satis- 
factory. The word " heathen," which appears in the titles of two 
of the " Stoic" series, is to some extent indicative of a tendency 
to treat the Roman schools as if they had been fated to accomplish 
nothing. But, apart from this fault, pardonable for its frequency, 
and leaving one or two positive misstatements as to techni- 
calities aside, the author evinces an excellent sense of the reasons 
why later pre-Christian philosophy did not furnish forth construc- 
tive ideas adequate to the most pressing problems of its age. His 
remarks on certain aspects of Epicureanism (pp. 19, 24, 25) are 
often singularly felicitous, and there is a powerful comparison 
(pp. 84 sq.) between Pagan thought and the central life of Chris- 
tianity. 

The transition to the "Saints" series is at once marked by an 
access of power, due largely to deeper sympathy and fuller under- 



